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**.--BUT TO THE GRAVE’’ 


ERE the poet today to write about the banners waving and the 

drums rolling on the battlefronts, practically every one of his 
readers would realize that he writes either a fiction prompted by igno- 
rance of actual conditions, or figuratively, or about past battles. In the 
current war, the banners and the drums perhaps may be considered as 
symbols. For they are vanished from the contests of tank and cannon 
and plane as has practically disappeared the former practice of poets 
who extolled the glory of war—that glory which Gray had also in 
mind when he wrote, “the paths of glory lead but to the grave.” Even 
the prose propagandists of this awful crisis have passed over “dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori” and have concentrated their attention on 
other means to arouse the fighting spirit of peoples. The reasons for 
this change need not be dwelt on here—the important fact is that the 
“stock-in-trade” basis for war poems has been abandoned by all but 
the tritest poetasters. 

What has supplanted it? We have mentioned the prose propa- 
gandist but there are also the propagandists who use verse—and of these 
there are few who achieve poetry no matter how famed they may 
be as poets. (In passing it might drily be observed that such verse 
appears to be unusually profitable today.) But by and large the poets 
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living during this war really have not found themselves properiy keyed 
to write truly poetically of the war. Here and there the careful re- 
searcher may find pieces which fit the exactions of poetry but in 
America at least we have as yet produced no sizable body of poetry on 
the subject. It may be that this will be forthcoming as the struggle 
progresses—if it progresses sufficiently long! Meanwhile we may in- 
dulge in certain speculations leaving the proof to the more scientifically 
inclined scholar. For instance, there is the thought that this war is 
unique: its emphasis is on the international rather than the national 
because there are no peoples untouched by it. The poet, like everyone 
else, is in the woods and has the usual difficulty of failing to see it be- 
cause of the trees. Again the shock of Pearl Harbor produced a psycho- 
logical effect from which many Americans only slowly recovered; it 
created an immediacy and urgency which now possess a people geared 
to total prosecution of the war. There are some poets who may capi- 
talize on such immediacy and urgency, but the majority needs more of 
detachment, more of Wordsworth’s tranquillity to avoid the tried and 
trite, the patriotic patchwork of catch phrases and epithets, and the 
semi-hysterical vicarious. 

It is is possible, too, that the war-involvement as never before of 
all peoples of the world has produced a psychical and somewhat para- 
doxical withdrawal from the war itself. Very definitely the arm-chair 
strategist is much more thoroughly concerned with the entirety of war 
than is the soldier, whether in training or at the front. His immediate 
day to day job absorbs the latter’s whole attention; the former can en- 
gage in lengthy discussions and long meditations on all aspects, even on 
those which prompt imaginative and very likely inaccurate notions of 
“how it is” with the soldier himself. But it will not be the arm-chair 
strategist who will write genuine war poetry; possibly, too, it will not 
be the soldier himself. 

The United Nations are fighting to preserve a civilization and the 
culture which is so primarily a part of that civilization. If genuine 
poetry is being written today—and quite obviously the Editors of 
SPIRIT are convinced that it is and in surprising quantities—the proba- 
bility is that this is because the poet recognizes the importance of that 
culture. It needs to be preserved and, whereas it is threatened, it is 
still strong and should grow stronger if there remain those who are 
determined that it should not be sacrificed in current exigencies. Yet it 
must perish if its continuity is lost. The poet has the vital task, then 
of assuring its perpetuation, of promoting its life lest it become sapless 
and wither away. 
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THE OLD MEN OF BALLAGH 


What are the old men singing 
On the heel of the wind? 

Why are the old lads crying 
For all they have sinned? 


Quick, tell them be silent, 
Wipe the old tears from their eyes, 
Now they are as white as the sheep 
What need have they to be wise? 


Another pipe will do them, 
And another clean shirt; 
It’s the soot of the fire in their eyes 
And no common. dirt. 
| HENRY F. MCLAUGHLIN. 


AGRIMONY 


(Agrimonia Eupatoria) 





Healer, though Your grace’s 

Shame may be 

The leper’s hundred paces 
Off from me, 


I’d now stand clean—both whited 
As ’twas done 

To Mercy’s ten, and dighted 
Like their one. 





So I return, beholden 
To Your good, 

With agrimony’s golden 
Gratitude. 


O Finger ringed with Power, 
Touch me well! 
Then, Hand of Grace, beflower 
My lapel. 
FRANCIS CARLIN. 
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THE CLOISTERS 


So near the hurly-burly of the street, 
The constant din of traffic and the stir; 
Yet Summer flings her lacework at my feet, 

I journey through the centuries-that-were. 


I pass from garden-path to cloister’s gate, 

The lighted stained-glass windows star the way 
Through arches where the ages meditate 

To chapel where my lips find words to pray. 


I knew of beauty, here before I came— 

But not of beauty’s kneeling mystery, 

That while my musings, searching, find a name 
Remembrance holds a world of faith to me. . 


With medieval music and the chimes 
To pour their benedictions in our times. 
MARIO SPERACIO. 


CHRIST: THE KEY 


The Cross that countersigns our valid skies, 

Blurs within the shadow of a world’s arrears. 

The door of darkness latches on our fears, 

And the word of the hour is “Atheize!” 

Augmenting their old arsenal of lies, 

The casters of stones turn on Him whose peers 

Are none: Cry, “Stone Christ!—His two-thousand years 
Must go! The Gothic fall that the Goth may rise!” 


But no more than the door of old availed 

When Christ would come and stand among His own, 

Avails this Darkness, nor availeth stone, 

For lo, the Cheek so often turned is mailed! 

And He who might have legions stands alone, 

His Cross triumphing where the Sword has failed. 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. 














INDUSTRIAL POEMS 


Microscope 


Come over the fabulous bridge 
With the savant and the fool 
Past frontiers of the midge 

To lands where the monads rule. 


Here wise men squint and stare 
In the forest of the lens 
Find good and evil there 
In the vast bacterial fens; 


Beg nature to expose 

Her art in high relief 
With pigment of the rose 
And texture of the leaf. 


The fools make beasts of error 
From the beetle and the fly 
And multiply the terror 

Of the ogre’s quivering eye; 


Cheer friends and foe alike 
Caught in the misty breath, 
Applaud the feint and strike 
In the game of life and death. 


Worlds pass before their eyes 
Until they lose the gauge 

By which men mark the size 
Of wonder of the age. 


The Spectroscope 


Men split the starry cylinder of light 

To rainbow palings with an edge of glass 

And build a gate through which the wanderers pass 
And stumble down cool avenues of night. 

They beat a path to Time’s unreeling spool 

Past Galileo’s eye in the Pleiades 

Past Euclid and the lost infinities 
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Too vast for any arithmetic rule. 

But light has meaning when the digits fail 

And the prism gives new lustre to the wick. 
The pilgrims with the seven-colored stick 

Stride on their stilts of color and come to halt 
At some dark wall a thousand years from earth 
And write the age and weight; the speed and girth 
Of the farthest twinkle in the purple vault. 


Micrometer 


The measure of time and thought 
Out of the eternal naught 

And back to infinity again 

Is the bait of curious men. 

The instrument which grips 
Thinness in cold lips 

Measures the beaten leaf 

Of gold and the moment’s brief 
Space where the pistons glide 
On the cylinder’s rigid side. 
Turn the inquisitive wheel 

Until the smooth planes feel 
Blank paper in their pinch 

One thousandth of an inch, 

But never ask the gauge 

To squeeze the printed page 
And meaure by the ink 

The depth of what men think. 


The Eccentric Wheel 


Action of mind or matter starts 

A little off dead center; 

The engine’s awkward wheel 
Gathers the piston’s thrust 

And cushions the level lunge of steam 
Into swift arcs of motion. 


Life, thought, and valor grip 
Far edges of the circle 
Like the elbow of the man 

















Who winds the barrel organ, 
Or the woman’s rhythmic toes 
That press the sewing treadle. 


Only the idiot mind 

Revolves about dead center; 
Thought takes the willing thrust 
Of reason at the rim; 

The rolling earth and planets 
Sketch their orbits in ellipse: 

And the vast eccentric of the skies 
Moves with the wrist of God. 


The Lever 


Pump handles lift cool water in an iron throat, 
An oak tongue pries a boulder from the road, 
The block and fall drags up a ten ton load, 
A sailor’s oars push seas beneath his boat. 


Then never mind all Archimedes said 

The hearts of men have moved the world with song 
And the lever has been years and centuries long 
And moves them yet although the singer’s dead. 


Love is the longest lever time has known, 
Christ threw his bloody weight upon the Cross, 
And raised the soul of Adam from the fosse, 
A young God moved all heaven and earth alone. 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 


CHILDREN OF LIGHT 


The shears of morning snap the thread 
That binds the living with the dead, 
And each man risen from the tomb 
Finds resurrection in his room. 
The clash of light against the pane 
Divides the quickened from the slain, 
And all the followers of light 
Fare forth, victorious, from night. 

JOHN ROBERT QUINN. 
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SONG IN SADNESS 


Tonight I say: Be still, my heart, be stone; 
Suffer no more, be resolute and rest. 

Draw the too easy portals of this breast, 
Doubly secure them and lie down alone. 


The driven heart attends me and is done 

With strife and bitter traffic. Every guest, 

You most of all, the cruelest, the best, 

Will shake the latch in vain, shrug, and be gone. 
CAROLYN WILSON LINK. 


A SECOND PRAISE OF LONELINESS 


I took my well-bred theories 

and patterned them in praise; 
proclaimed no fears of loneliness 
in unctious word and phrase. 

I knew I would be proud to go 
tearless and strong, 

I did not know the dusk was bleak 
and stripped of song. 


Step on step probed hollowness, 
infinities of space 

black as velvet, soft and weak 
pressed on my face. 

God of loneliness, I prayed— 
there was no prayer— 

my tired eyes reached up to find 
the altars cold and bare. 


Now with my brave words tightly furled, 
in silence and afraid, 
Come, O my Love, I ask in the night, 
come to the wound you have made. 
SISTER MARY MAURA, S.S.N.D. 
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GRACE BEFORE PLANTING IN WARTIME 
(For Brother Richard, C.P.) 


God, in this bitter hour 
When skies are dark with doom, 
By Thy almighty power 
Bring Thou this seed to flower: 
Bless leaf and bud and bloom. 


Thou, Grain and Growth and Grower, 
Thou, Godhead, Three in One, 
Bless seed and sod and sower, 
Bless scythe and sheaf and mower, 
Bless worker and work done. 
JAMES L. DUFF. 


A FARMER WALKS WITH APRIL 


He moves, a telling word across a page 

Of tawny earth, with slow regardful pace; 
And looks on land of goodly heritage 

Held by his strength of arm, his need of space. 
A farmer walks with April at his heels 

To fit his winter dreams upon the fields. 


This corner cries for wheat sown plenteously; 
That, must take deep the slashing of the plough; 
Here, flax could flourish blue as inland sea 

With wind to part and wake it like a prow. 

(He thinks: how fragrant are new loaves of bread! 
And linen sheets, how pleasant on a bed!) 


He broods above the acres, green and brown, 
The last-year stubble and the frost-heaved stone, 
The vital topsoil reaching two feet down... 
His, in so far as man can earn and own; 
His, in so far as things of earth can be 
With body willing and the spirit free. 
FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 
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THE 


OLIVET 


Upon your summit, heart of stone, 
His Footprints certify 

He will return to set His Throne 
Under the selfsame sky .. . 


So shall support Him, even yet 
This hill, though split in twain 
His marked and chosen Olivet 
Whence He intends to reign. 
JANET ROBSON. 


CHILD AND THE WORD 


On my road I met a Child, 

Grave and sweet, shy and wild. 
Gentle-hearted, loving, he 

Knew my pain and spoke to me. 
“Come,” he said, and took my hand, 
“I will make you understand 
Miracle and mystery.” 

Then he smiled and taught my eyes 
Lost delight and swift surprise; 

Gave to me in one deeep glance 
Recompense for circumstance; 
Helped me see, through common day, 
All the lights of Heaven play. 


Then he led me through the line— 
Arbitrary, man-made line— 
Between the human and divine. 
Out of Time, out of Space, 

To a still and starry place 

Where the air forever rings 

With the song that no man sings; 
Where the things we cannot tell 
Shake the silence like a bell. 

As I listened, wordless, dumb, 
Once again he whispered, ““Come.” 























Then I knew that this would be 
Ultimate Reality; 

By the pressure of his hand 

Knew the Child’s supreme demand. 
Knew, and sought in mortal fear 

Shield or screen. Not here! Not here! 
Here, where blazing glories were, 

Found no shade nor barrier. 

No glib words in my distress 

Rose to hide my shabbiness. 


Only light; all-lambent, mild 
Grew around me and the Child; 
Grew, til Child and I were one 
Lost in still communion. 

For a breath, in windless flame, 
Perfect speech and answez came. 


Then—ah, then, unworthy, weak, 
Shrink I must and hide—and speak. 
“Child—,” I said. The frightened word 
Broke the dream. The silence stirred. 
“Child!” I cried—but I was hurled 

Back to the chaos of the world. 

Bitter anguish seized my heart, 

Dazed and all-too-human heart, 
Hearing silence fall apart. 


Grave and sweet, shy and wild, 
Through all Time I seek that Child; 
Through all speech I call his name, 
Whose own speech is silent flame. 
Knowing well, knowing well, 
How I once from Heaven fell; 
How the word I spoke, to hide, 
Drove the Angel from my side; 
How that word’s inconstancy 
Steadfast Love estranged from me. 
ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 
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FOR KERSTIN—DEAD 


I 


Did ever frost more cruel pause 

On April’s newest blossom 

Than stillness come on her, who was 
So young and sweet and lissom? 


Did ever blossom sweeter lie 

Neath any April frost 

Than she, whose gentle, still and shy 
Departure leaves me lost? 


II 


Let now the one, the clear 

And ultimate truth be said: 
Than you—-for mere breath, dear, 
I am no less dead. 


I, stricken too, 

When the knowledge found me, 
Lie no less with you 

For lack of earth around me. 


True is our comparison, 
Small the difference, 
Save the very futile one 
Of mortal inference! 


How then shall I strive 
Against the death of two: 
Am I more alive 


Who live, bereft of you? 


Ill 


There will not exist 
Another, rare as you; 
Nor further pain to twist 
My heart and brain askew. 











This unmeasured rift 
Bears no thinking on: 
I the lonely, left! 
You the lovely, gone! 
MARIANNE LACROIX. 


WATER-LILY 


You told me of the fragile water-lily 

That you had lifted from the garden pool 

Where it had cupped the sun and held the starlight 
Austere and cool. 


I saw your quiet hands above its chalice 
Spreading its loveliness against the dark 

Where a lone taper tossed its flame, unheeding 
That one small spark 


Would wake the latent fire in each petal 

More than the sun, more than the warmth of spring, 
Until its very essence leapt to sudden 

New blossoming. 


Your vibrant voice upon the empty evening 
Fell like a star in waters stirred and deep, 
Leaving a legacy of gentle wisdom 

For me to keep: 


This is a symbol of a soul unfettered, 

Torn from the pools of pain and held apart, 
Lifted in hands made beautiful with blessing, 
Schooled at the heart. 


This is a soul led swiftly through the midnight 
Into the stillness of a holy place 

Under the impact of a late tremendous 
Summoning of grace. 


The heart may feed on a star, a song, a blossom, 
But not by these is the reaching spirit stirred 
Till there be love, and under its piercing music 
The wordless Word! 
SISTER M. THERESE, SOR.D.S. 
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ADAMO, BROWN, OLSEN, SHEA 


Remember us. The ordinary men 

Who now will never pass your way again; 
Washed over when the first torpedo struck 
Or stopped by bullets, bearded in the muck. 


Our destiny, no doubt, had we been saved, 

Was smelling morning breakfasts while we shaved 
And running after busses, punching cards 

On time. Then evenings—digging in backyards. 


Commemorate no monuments. All fame 

Abashes men of ordinary name. 

But when you walk our streets—remember please, 

Your freedom has been kept . . . by such as these. 
MARCIA NICHOLS HOLDEN. 


THE DEVIL FINDS WORK... 


My granddam was a valiant one. 
I mind me of her sitting, 

When first her crippling ailment came, 
And knitting, knitting—knitting. 


She said the devil pounced upon 
The ones caught sitting idle 

And hitched them to his whipple-tree 
And trained them to his bridle. 


She said she hoped she’d never see 
That day of her undoing 

When she should choose an idle path 
For pleasurable pursuing. 


And when she lay on her last bed 
Too old for aught but dying, 
My granddam pantomimic hands 
Kept trying, trying—trying. 
FRANCES ELEONORE SCHLUNEGER. 
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PITY NO POOR MAN 


Pity no poor man 

In his hut 

Nor any to whom 
Earth’s inns are shut. 


(Who titled the angels’ 
Wondrous story 

And made a stable 
God’s house of glory?) 


But pity those 
That piteous are: 
The wise who never 
Saw His Star. 


Far from the jungle 
Ways they roam 
O light of Ages! 
Guide them home. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


1943: FOR A FUTURE DAY 


The peaceful day awoke, 
and, like a soft bud, broke 
in air, and made a cup 

of whiteness, lifted up. 


How sweet, immaculate, 
how clear is freshened fate. 
How lovely, after gloom, 
is earth who lets the bloom 


grow heavenward again. 

Oh, hushed is weepers’ pain; 

now all the world’s been bled; 

all’s white; no flower is red. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 
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FOR ANNA 


The snow is still a mystery 

To little boys, and they to me. 

Their eyes are still the mirrors of 

All heaven in their mothers’ love 

And laughter, and their childish faith 
Is still as natural as breath. 


What if the nights are stealthy cats 
With hunger-startled claws, and bats 
Like memories that hang upon 

The day, find lightning wings at dawn, 
And stars defiled and split apart 

Flash hurting rockets at your heart? 


All the loneliness there is 

Hangs frantic on each parting kiss. 
All that death could do to you 

Is done, and you can not undo. 
All that birth can offer now 

Is yours to take or disavow. 


VIRGINIA LINDAUER. 


SPEECH 


Taste the surprise 

Expressed by another’s tongue, 
Turn the words in your mouth, 
Feel the syllables rise 

Like bubbles to your brain, 

For sound has character and size; 
Feel the shape of emphatic need, 
The hands and eyes 

Of perpetual greed; 

The words come alive 

Turning the muscles of the tongue 
Into their own device; 

The heart can instantly recognize 
The gripping persuasion of vice 

















And the bitter flavor of hate, 
But the volted language of the wise 
Is inarticulate, 
Evading the tongue’s most skillful twist, 
Too intricate to define 
Being both water and wine. 
LUCY KENT. 


BEYOND THE BLACK HORIZON 


How grows the world rebellious of her burden, 
This little hour, when shaken flesh and bone 
Dig in their pits of moldy dreams for guerdon 

Of burning fields and cities overthrown! 


Something of catapulting force and vigor 
Boils up, like poisoned thunder from the sea, 

The muddy chains of pagan rule and rigor, 
The juggernauts of pomp and slavery! 


The cries we smother down to song and story, 
The hands we lift to claw the door of doom, 
The bloody wash that slimes the paths of glory— 

These are the touch and go of hope and gloom. 


Clutching the earth, we listen, quake and stumble. 
Crunching the grit and grass, we make our way. 

Gods of our own thin dreams, we trip and fumble 
Tomorrow in the folly of today. 


But whence and whither these, the mist and thunder? . . . 
The same sweet wind of summer bends and blows! 

The same clean hands of beauty, wit and wonder 
Weave in the grass and spin the rush and rose! 


So shall we keep and tend it in our changing— 
The same green earth that keeps for you and me, 
Beyond our little pride and furious ranging, 
God and the rooted truths of rock and tree! 
ALOYSIUS COLL. 
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REDEMPTION BY BLOOD 


Blood gave us birth; 
And from its shadowy seed 
Creeps forth each soul—begotten of blood’s heat, 
Secreted in the flesh and given form 
By the bitter birth of blood. Oh there was need 
That blood should be shed 
By God when mind was wed 
To the body. 
For there is no thrall 
Of sweetness or anger, 
No wild or delicate whisper—ache or ecstasy, 
And no flattering call 
In the great No Man’s Land of flesh 
Which God took for His battle—that is not born 
Of blood. 


ASHLEY SAMPSON. 


WORDS FOR THE PRESENT 


The quick thought poises over the harried heart: 
To strike or not to strike—on what depends 
The ultimate wound, the swift, unerring dart 
Where no presentiment of doom defends? 

It is too late to say now, Go, or Stay: 

The hovering shape drifts dark upon the sky. 
Always the hunted, being brought to bay, 

His world within the circle of his eye 


Has desperately sought a haven, and in vain. 

The quickening pulse beats on its tiny drum 

Disaster’s sharp staccato for the slain. 

Perhaps there is a moment when the numb 

Despairing nerves ignore the final thrust, 

And let the steel strike to unanswering dust. 
ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE. 

















CAN THE WRITING OF POETRY BE TAUGHT? 


By THEODORE MayNarD 


FRENCH poet—it may have been Verlaine and he must have 
A been drunk—once said that in five lessons he could teach any- 
body to write poetry. I know of course what he probably meant—that 
everybody is potentially a poet and that the mechanics of the craft is 
something that can be imparted—but I have yet to hear of anybody 
who has been made a poet by instruction. As I also hear of a good 
many efforts in that direction, perhaps I might be permitted to offer 
some comments. 

One of the fallacies that beset education in America is that cre- 
ativeness can be created. The older sort of education merely assumed 
that it could teach the use of literary tools. This it did even to the 
extent of getting students to write Latin verse. Nobody supposed that 
these verses would be poetry; few supposed that it was even possible 
to write poetry in a dead language; but it was found by experience that 
the practice of versification—done though it was by rote and rule— 
helped in the acquisition of a vocabulary. That and that alone was its 
purpose. It was taken for granted that an educated man could write, if 
necessary, lines that scanned, just as we take it for granted that a man 
who can walk can learn to dance. In neither case was there any mys- 
tery about the matter. 

The suggestion is sometimes heard that the reason we have so few 
good Catholic writers is that our colleges have fallen down on their job 
of turning out writers. To this the answer is simple: our colleges have 
not fallen down on their job—at any rate in this respect—because the 
turning out of writers is not their job at all. The real failure of our 
colleges is that they do not get people to read, and that those who do 
read usually read without being given any sense of direction and there- 
for without discovering any standard of taste. A few good old fash- 
ioned courses in rhetoric and poetics would do a world of good. If any- 
body tells me that such courses ere given, I reply in advance: yes, I 
know about that; and how all the student learns is that poetry is a 
noble emotion. But poor as the actual courses may be, they are at least 
to be preferred to those in what is called creative writing. Fortunately 
their effect is usually nil; but to the extent that they have any success, 
they only turn out young men and women who have nothing in par- 
ticular to say and who therefore quickly exhaust their minuscule vein. 
Some, however, keep on trying, which is a pity for everybody con- 
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cerned, for there is no more unhappy person than the would-be writer, 
and of all would-be writers no specimen is more absurd than the 
would-be poet. 

Yet it is natural and normal to write. If it comes to that, litera- 
ture is the one art that everybody is now obliged to practice, if only 
for the writing of business letters. The desire to write poetry is itself 
natural and normal enough; it is something that everybody at some 
time in his life attempts—if only when he is in love. The trouble is 
that the ability to write it is very exceptional. Even those who are 
genuine poets cannot write poetry at will, nor can a poet be sure that 
because he can write it today that he will be able to do so tomorrow. It 
all depends upon what for want of a better term people call inspiration. 

Obviously no teacher, however gifted, can assist him there. But 
what everybody can be taught—or rather, what everybody can be 
shown—is that he can look at the world through his own eyes and that 
he has a vision of the world that is unique. Before that discovery is 
made it is altogether useless to try to write. 

But though the teacher could and should help the student to use 
the eyes in his head and seek to convince the student that those eyes 
will see things, if properly used, that nobody else has seen, such obser- 
vation, acute though it may be, will in most instances not result in 
poetry. When Rossetti told use of “The Blessed Damosel,” 


She had three lilies in her hand, 


And the stars in her hair were seven, 


it was not his painter’s precision that made him a poet but the atmos- 
phere he evoked. And Tennyson’s microscopic accuracy often tells 
us no more than that he was short-sighted and had to stare hard to see 
at all. Wordsworth rightly complained 

A primrose by a river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 

Observation does not make a poet, though it is useful to a poet—as to 
other people. It may, however, hamper the larger and more penetrating 
vision. The thing that really matters is that the significance of the 
thing observed should be understood—and then conveyed. All of 
which is difficult—or at any rate not to be explained. 

Only the seizing and imparting of significance can be considered 
poetry, and only such experience gives a poet anything to write about. 
It is not the number of happenings in one’s life that is of consequence, 
poetically speaking, but what the poet manages to do with those hap- 
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penings. Many good poets—Emily Dickinson, for instance—have led 
extremely uneventful lives to all appearances, while those whose history 
has been crammed with incident usually have no time to contemplate it, 
and therefore are not poets. Experience has to be doubled-distilled before 
it can be put to poetic use. But without experience—a special kind of 
experience—there can be no poetry. 

This is what needs to be hammered in as the poet’s first lesson. 
That is why the poet, great as his gifts may be, should not be encour- 
aged to write too soon. His experience should be allowed time to mellow 
and mature. Even though a large part of what he may draw upon is 
what he remembers from his childhood—“Old poets sing that glory by 
remembering”—as Alice Meynell remarks of Dante and Wordsworth 
—the young poet needs to brood over his experience before he will so 
much as begin to suspect that it is the stuff of poetry. Until then he is 
sure to think of poetry as something “‘poetic”—the stock themes. 

Along these lines the teacher can do much for his students, but 
only if he is a wise rather than a learned man. At the same time he 
will teach those who come under his influence that, though everybody 
has experiences that a poet could use, the probability is that they them- 
selves will never be able to use them. For the average person such 
experience will indeed give him the capacity to recognize poetry in the 
poet; it will enable him to respond to what the poet reveals, seeing in it 
something that corroborates his own experience and that in fact shows 
him for the first time what his experience has really been; but even so it 
will not make a poet of him. In this sense alone can there be mute 
inglorious Miltons. Most of the inglorious ones are better for remain- 
ing mute and leaving to the glorious Miltons the function of singing 
what the rest have always dimly known but will always be incapable of 
uttering. 

The teacher of the poet may help him in the process of discovering 
what it is he has to say; the poet himself may be counted upon to dis- 
cover his own way of saying it. The teaching of formal technique has, 
I believe, very little value. Many an accomplished technician could 
not pass an elementary examination on metrics, which in any case is 
something that hardly applies to English poetry, so full is it of excep- 
tions. What he needs will be learned by practice, providing he has 
an ear; if he does not have an ear, the best he will be able to achieve is a 
wooden and intolerable correctness. For thousands of students poetry 
is made disgusting because it has to be scanned—a loathsome and futile 
exercise. Pattern is a different story, especially if it can be shown that 
form is an integral part of poetry and is not artificial or arbitrary. But 
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again the stress should be laid on the beauty achieved by the specific 
sample under examination, rather than on generalization. 

After a considerable experience of teaching, I can at least claim 
that I have never tried to teach people how to write poetry—not even 
in courses in versification. In these, I admit, exercises were sometimes 
set by me, and sometimes, as I quite expected, creditable pieces of verse 
were turned in; not expecting more, I was not disappointed. Now 
and then, too, there were gleams of poetry. But I always found that 
I accomplished more by showing the student what he had done wrong 
than by telling him what he ought to do. For how should I know that 
until he had done it? Then I could applaud his happy stroke (if any) 
or show him precisely where he had bungled his job. 

From criticism of this sort the fledgling poet may learn something, 
though destructive criticism—the only form of criticism that serves 
any purpose—is not usually relished. Perhaps the only people who ever 
accept it with a good grace are poets who already are masters of their 
art but who are aware that they cannot always “bring off” what they 
had in mind. They and bards still in their babyhood. The half-formed 
will resent any help; the beginners are best left to their own devices. 
For their first flights a simple tune will give them wings. 

I conclude therefore that people can have their enjoyment of poetry 
quickened by a good teacher but that they cannot be taught how to 
become poets. It seems to me that the only person who can be taught 
is the person who does not need to be taught. He will find out for 
himself all that it is necessary for him to know. He will find it out if 
he is a poet already. If he is not, then neither Verlaine in five lessons 
nor Milton in five hundred can do anything for him. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Healing of the Waters, by Amos N. Wilder. New York: Harper 
t> Brothers. $1.75. 

There is high spiritual passion as well as intellectual energy in 
these invigorating poems. They are incisive in the strict sense of the 
word; that is to say, they cut through to reality with a sharpness that 
is sure and controlled. Dr. Wilder, distinguished author of Spiritual 
Aspects of the New Poetry, is Professor of New Testament Interpreta- 
tion at Andover-Newton. This book is proof that he has not dipped 
lightly into the Scriptures but has absorbed them deeply. He cries out 
against the spirit of rapacious power in high places, against the preva- 
lent fever for novelty and excitement, and against the spirit of lascivi- 
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ousness in low places. Not since Leonard Feeney’s unforgettable Song 
for @ Listener has so chastening a lash been laid upon the sophistries 
and hypocrisies of the times, or so scalding an indictment leveled at the 
dalliances and deviltries of our crowded cities. Against these corrup- 
tions Dr. Wilder brandishes Scripture like a flaming sword. 

Depicting Paris as he saw it in August, 1939, he conjures with 
cumulative vividness what he calls “The City of Destruction,” a city 
that might be New York, London, Nineveh, Tyre, Chicago or any 
other populous center in its heydey of luxury. Crowds swarm from 
the by-streets and into the boulevards—‘‘a people with fatal legacies”: 


They spy out diversions 
And gloat upon rumor... . 
They compass about 

The kiosks and the stalls, 
The purveyors of news, 
The criers of ill tidings, 
Alarm, defamation, 

The tribunes of slander, 
The fliers of faction, 

The banners of schism. . . . 
They stream in and out 
Of the cinema caves 
Where a phantasmagoria 

Is cast on the night; 
Where, bloodless and jaded, 
They borrow of life 

From flickers and fictions, 
Where echoes of passion 
And shadows of impulse 
Move in their minds. 





Individuals are singled from jostling multitudes, and types recognized: 


I saw familiar forms 

And recognized ancient offenders; .. . 

All indeed sons of Adam, with his harrowing visage, 

With the image of God in eclipse, and the countenance darkened, 

But darkened diversely. . . . 

Thus Cain with his brand and his sentence, 

And Ishmael, hating and hated, for every man’s hand is against him, 
And the builders of Babel, the crass, untaught by their ancient effrontery, 
Avid and febrile still to pile up storey on storey 

And show themselves insolent against the Almighty. 


A Dantean dejection troubles the heart of the poet as he watches the 
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hectic carnival. Dejection moves into meditation, then rises to indig- 
nation, and finally sublimates into prayer: 

O Lord, sterilize these ancient roots of ill; 

Quench these perennial fires, 

Allay these coursing fevers, 

And bring us from these transports into Thy peace. 


The Isaian mood is again invoked with bitter solemnity in “Doom”: 


Too soon the chariots roar about the streets, 

Too soon the incendiaries fly like fiends 

With torches in the alley-ways. Alas! 

The palaces, the ivory summer houses, 

The cedar work and gay partitions blaze; 

And of the temple stones that housed the Presence 
No longer one upon the other left. 


But, a little farther on, in “To Pulpit and Tribune,” the spirit once 
more lifts and breaks into a plea: 


Speak gentle words—for fallen on the knives 
These sentient hearts and these exceeded lives 
Bleed till their pitying advocate arrives. 


Speak holy words—and O Thou tarrying Lord, 
Leave not Thy cherished to the power of the sword; 
Come with Thy hosts and rout the opprobrious horde! 


—Clifford W. Laube. 


Poems of the New World, by Alfred Noyes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2.50. 

This is a collection of Mr. Noyes’ previously published poems on 
America. It makes its war-time appearance by way of praise for Ameri- 
can ideals, and with the hope of an affectionate understanding between 
England and America. The book, however, can make its appeal simply 
as poetry, and apart from this intention. Strictly speaking, it is not a 
complete representation of Mr. Noyes’ genius. There are thirty-six 
poems—a few stories in verse, a number of really excellent meditative 
and descriptive pieces in fine blank verse, and a fair sprinkling of the 
spontaneous lyrics one always looks for in a volume from such a song- 
maker. If the lyrics are not nearly so graceful and ecstatic as the songs 
which made him famous in the past, the descriptive and narrative poems 
are entirely worthy of him. 

The chief virtue of Mr. Noyes as a poet is that he has a correct 
appreciation of poetic values. For him, it is always the idea which directs 
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and elevates the poem, and the words are secondary. His expression 
never becomes an end in itself, and so he is free to communicate the 
meaning of the poem as a way to the reader’s heart, without the embar- 
rassment of distracting images and words. And in this he is a true 
artist: for great emotions, after all, are awakened in a reader through 
the communication, not of high-powered sensuous imagery, but of pro- 
found values perfectly embodied in obedient expression. If art is con- 
trolled expression of meaning, Mr. Noyes is an artist. 

Two long selections from the unhappily neglected epic “The Torch- 
Bearers” are astoundingly good, and should inspire anyone to make 
acquaintance with the epic itself. Nor can one read without exultation 
the sustained enthusiasm of the conclusion to “Mount Wilson” (from 
“Watchers of the Skies”). 

The delicately-tinted narration of one of the legends of Fra Juni- 
pero Serra would be a fruitful source of speculation on the differences 
between poetry and prose: for Willa Cather tells the same story in 
Death Comes for the Archbishop. 1n both these writers it is the idea 
and its value which come first, and the expression is disciplined to the 
idea: a fact which, if it does not exclude the possibility of writing suc- 
cessfully according to other norms, certainly justifies a form of art which 
possesses just those qualities of primacy of meaning and control. 

The poetic genius of Mr. Noyes might be put as follows. He has a 
proper hierarchy of values, springing from meditation on the true con- 
cept of Nature, Man, and God; long practice has given him a mastery 
of rhythm; he is a gentle redeemer of the much-used and abused poetic 
word, proving time and again that what gives depth to a poem is pro- 
found meaning, colored with genuinely human emotion, and expressed 
directly, gracefully, and effectively, without descent into sentimentality, 
or silly sublimation into bombast. With these qualities appearing quite 
regularly through the pages, any reader will forgive the inclusion of a 
number of verses which are not representative of Mr. Noyes at his 
best.—John Duffy, C.SS.R. 


Niagara, by Edward F. Garesché, S.J. New York: The Vista Maria 
Press. $1.00. 

Moved by “that incomparable cataract, the jewel of our conti- 
nent, which we call Niagara,” writing some lines while seated at the 
foot of the falls, others in a passing train, and others according to 
Wordworth’s dictum of the tranquil recollection of emotional ecstasy, 
Father Garesché presents four seasonal odes on the changing face of 
nature and the divine significance of creation. As he seeks to make 
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comparisons which will turn the eye of the reader from earth to heaven, 
he finds the sound of the torrent a “litany” to God; the rocks an altar 
steaming with incense; the constant flow, “the turbulent emblem of 
eternity”; the permanence, strong faith; the “vaporous breathing” in 
“the gelid heap of foam in winter,” the equivalent of spiritual yearning. 
Most emphatic, and often stressed, is the statement: 


I see—pale prophecy of Christ’s dear Blood— 
The thunderous immolation of thy flood! 


In his preface, Father Garesché re-emphasizes the note of didacti- 
cism, preaching a sermon on the beauty of the element of water. He 
also makes a plea for the return of the ode form to embody sonorous 
emotion. “Its disuse is a notable defect in present-day poetry.” The 
difficulty is that the volume attempts four projects: to say something 
new about the four seasons, to write four distinct poems about a water- 
fall, to experiment with a form which has not been popular since the 
time of Keats, and to sustain an awareness of God the Creator through- 
out the whole. In the ardor of its religious spirit it is, course, most 
successful.—James E. Tobin. 


Poetry and Life. An Anthology of English Catholic Poetry. Com- 
piled by F. J. Sheed. New York: Sheed and Ward. $2.50. 

The poet is a seer who sees marvels and calls them to the attention 
of those whose vision is not so acute. And everything in the universe, 
says Mr. Sheed, “is marvellous, nothing in it is not marvellous (for at 
the center of the being of everything is God holding it above the sur- 
face of nothingness).” This is the key to the selection made of poets’ 
visions chronicling man’s days amid the marvel of life and on the fringe 
of the more marvellous beyond. 

Part I is a poetic miracle play, with familiar actors and more 
familiar actions. Here is Hopkins’ assurance that “The world is charged 
with the grandeur of God,” that “little world” of Thompson “Where 
was Creation’s semblance furled,” where Dryden saw that “The spheres 
began to move,” where the Caedmonian “over-bearing angel” sought 
“a more godlike throne” for himself, only to become Chesterton’s 
stumbling leader of “a dwarfed and dwindled race.” The “meek 
majesty” of Crashaw’s Christ and his “obsequious Seraphims” attend- 
ant at the Incarnation prepare for the battle which Southwell saw would 
“rifle Satan’s fold,” the triumph of the “limb-weary” Redeemer on the 
victory-tree of Calvary, in The Dream of the Rood. 

In the second part the focus is on man, and on his attention to, or 
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neglect of, the meaning of redemption. Here are Langland’s satiric 
“Average Christian” with his sin-patched cloak, and the reflections of 
others on the loneliness of life (seen identically by the author of Wid- 
sith and by Lionel Johnson), on the joys of love and marriage, on the 
beauty of nature, on the sorrows of the poor, the mentally tormented, 
and those in pain, and on the nearness of death. 

These are followed by groups which relate the soul to God, to 
Christ, to the Blessed Virgin and to the Church. Here are Dryden’s 
well-known question, from Religio Laici, “Dar’s thou, poor Worm, 
offend Infinity?” and Patmore’s echo, “Infinity, The blazon which the 
devils desired to gain; and God, for their confusion, laugh’d consent.” 
Poetic prayers. by Philip Howard, Thompson, Crashaw and Hopkins 
stand beside Chaucer’s description of Mary as “The Well of Pity,” 
Lydgate’s as “a celestial cypress,” Patmore’s “Mildness, whom God 
obeys.” 

In its attempt to note the identity of the traditional outlook of 
Catholic poets from the eighth to the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and in the novel pattern which has been woven on a long-treas- 
ured loom.the volume is refreshing and exciting. One merely regrets 
that there are only a few more than a hundred poems and that these, 
aside from the smattering of anonymous mediaeval selections, are repre- 
sentative of but twenty-six poets, half of them converts. The bio- 
graphical supplement is bald and colorless; the preface, however, is an 
interesting comment on poetry as a communication and as doctrine.— 


James E. Tobin. 


American Reasons, by Bonaro W. Overstreet. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.00. 

Here are three quotations from three different writers: 

“And there’s something else we have that’s a mighty thing where 
life’s imperfect: our American declaration about the nature and basic 
rights of man. That gives us a standard: a way to tell good from evil. 
It tells us nothing is good that takes for granted the right of the few 
to work their will on the many by guile or force; and nothing is good 
that raises a barrier between mankind and such truth as men can find 
by their searching.” 

“We have found among strong reasons for believing that in spite 
of his physical insignificance, man, as an intelligent person, may be of 
extraordinary importance in the cosmic scheme. If we were to use our 
own best judgment, what would we say is the most important thing 
about a noble man? Would we not place first the beauty of his charac- 
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ter? It takes a whole life time to build the character of a noble man. 
Having been thus perfected, what shall nature do with him? What 
infinite waste! I prefer to believe he lives on after death. . . .” 

“I was plowing today and noticing how good the soil smells. Just 
the way it smelled thirty years ago when I first plowed this farm. 
The smell of spring. And the willows down along the stream, they’re 
not in leaf yet, for it’s a late Spring, but you can see the green in the 
buds. It’s coming. It always does. A couple of boys were down 
there fishing, the way you used to. Never were many fish there, and 
never will be, but it’s the fishing that matters, this time of year.” 

These three quotations are juxtaposed to leave to SPIRIT readers 
the passing of critical judgment upon American Reasons. The pub- 
lishers, who apparently are prepared to “promote” the book, advise that 
“the poems were written for Freedom House and broadcast . . . re- 
quests for copies poured in but couldn’t be filled.” One of the three 
quotations are from the book, taken at random out of the usual poetic 
typographical form, one is by Dr. Arthur H. Compton, writing in 
American Scientist, and the third is from an editorial in The New York 
Times. The readers of this review may be able to determine which is 
by Bonaro W. Overstreet, or which is poetry, which prose. It is pos- 
sible, should they read her work, they will not quarrel with the ap- 
praisal that it is not poetry but prose. 

Lest too much of a game be imposed on them, the readers should 
be told that the order of the quotations is also the order of the listing 
above.—John Gilland Brunini. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor—This is not a letter which requires an answer. I just 
want to tell you of a few thoughts that have come to me since I began 
to read the contents of SPIRIT. 

To decide that certain verses are not poems is not difficult, but to 
decide that a certain verse is a poem is indeed difficult. Some writers hold 
that a poem is subjective not only as regards the author, but also in 
reference to the reader. A poem may be a poem to one reader and only 
a verse to another. This is the opinion of Walter de la Mare: “In the 
presence of a new claimant, indeed the only sure test even of our own 
taste, inclination and conviction that we can bring to bear on it is a 
comparison of its effects on us with those of a certain nebulous essence 
derived after many years from a certain kind of reiterated delight— 
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what I call poetry has always affected me thus and thus; does this do 
likewise?” He further states that no definition of poetry will much 
avail as its final touchstone, little more indeed than it will a prescrip- 
tion for the making of it. 

The great poets had a universality of appeal that made it easy even 
for the ordinary reader to understand their poems. Blake and Brown- 
ing were great but not because of their obscurity which is a defect. 
You know the story Chesterton tells of Browning who when asked to 
explain a verse of his replied: “This was written twenty years ago, and 
at the time it was understood by two persons—God and Robert Brown- 
ing. Now God alone knows its meaning.” Such a verse even under 
the distinguished name of Browning is rank nonsense. Francis Thomp- 
son and Coventry Patmore are certainly great poets. So is Gerard 
Hopkins. They are at times so obscure that it is difficult, if possible, 
to find their meaning. Many of our modern Catholic writers of verse 
are disciples of Thompson, Patmore and Hopkins, but unfortunately 
imitate their obscurity. It might help for SPIRIT to publish this ex- 
tract from Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy of Style: 

“Regarding language as an apparatus of symbols for the convey- 
ance of thought, we might say that as a mechanical apparatus, the more 
simple and the better arranged are the parts, the greater will be the 
effect produced. In either case whatever force is absorbed by the 
machine is deducted from the result. A reader or listener has at each 
moment but a limited amount of mental power available. To recog- 
nize and interpret the symbols presented to him requires part of this 
power; to arrange and combine the images requires another part; and 
only the part that remains can be used for realizing the thought con- 
veyed. Hence the more time it takes to receive and understand each 
sentence, the less time can be given to the combined idea and the less 
vividly will the idea be conceived.” 

I find echoes of the great poets in some of the verses in SPIRIT. 
We know that some of the great poets were plagiarists in the sense that 
they borrowed: but they borrowed as genius borrows—they made their 
own and improved what they took from others... . 

Keep up the good work. God bless you! ‘Unless the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain who build it.”—James M. Hayes. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
To the Editor—Yes “Every intelligence at its post” is an absolute slogan 
for us of the Faith. To us it belongs to keep alive our heritage of cul- 
ture. I cannot contribute as I would like but I can pray.—Sister Ig- 
natius Loyola, S.N.D. 
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